WORTHY   ANTAGONISTS
had not been too proud to lavish his wit on the blackmailer.
" I am afraid you are leading a wonderfully wicked life/3
The man replied, " There is good and bad in every one of
us." "You are a born philosopher/5 Oscar flung at his
retreating figure. Oscar was making a good impression.
The man who could pay blackmail and laugh at the black-
mailer at the same time was a very rare creature. His letter
to Alfred Douglas was a work of art; the translation of it into
French had been done by a French poet of great distinction,
writing as " Pierre Louys." The " Priest and the Aco-
lyte " was bad and indecent: he had nothing to do with the
writing of it, and had stopped its publication. " It was bad
and indecent, and I thoroughly disapproved of it." Then,
as a final question from Sir Edward Clarke :
" Your attention has been called to the plea and to the
names of persons with whom your conduct has been im-
pugned. Is there any truth in these allegations ? " " There is
no truth in any of them."
Now the real contest began : Carson rose to cross-examine.
It was a painful and embarrassing moment as they faced
each other. Many memories must have occurred to each of
them, but Wilde smiled in a friendly way, as if inviting him
to begin. Carson had now to ask his first question in cross-
examination, which he always considered was the crucial
moment in a case. He had puzzled long as to this first
question. He knew how clever Wilde was, and how he could
turn into ridicule the most serious and honourable matters.
Up to the actual commencement of Wilde's evidence, he had
not known how to begin. His plan was first to examine him
on his literature and his views of morals as shown in his books,
which was the weakest part of the plea, and then pass to
specific accusations which the information before him
warranted. If he could obtain admissions from Wilde as to
his writings, this would make the other dreadful evidence
more credible to the jury. This, however, meant embarking
on a literary enquiry on unequal terms with the cleverest
writer in London, and on this ground it was an unequal
contest. ec Impar congressus AchillL" Then Wilde quite
unconsciously gave him his cue. He said he was thirty-nine :